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HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR 


“The Pride of Tellfair,”” Elmore 
Elfiott Peake’s novel, recently pub- 
lished, tells the tale of a shrewd 
young lawyer in the small town 
Tellfair, in It8inois. This young 
man was born a farm boy, but has 
been thoroughly educated and be- 
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come a keen, prosperous lawyer. 
His insight into human nature is | 
something prodigious, and, by the 
way, indicates a similar quality, 
highly developed, in the author. 
While the background for this story 
is the lawyer’s business and the life 
of the town—giving chance for a | 
number of good stories and_ in- 
cidents by the way—the real in- 
terest centres in the more romantic | 
love story of the hero. 


IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY 


Basil King’s new novel, “In the 
Garden of Charity,” deals with a | 
phase of marriage, but differs from | 
his recent success, ““Let Not Man 


Put Asunder,” in that it deals not |. 


with worldly men and women, but 
with a simple folk of the Nova 
Scotian coast. The love story is a 
strange one—a story of two faithful, | 
loving women and a man. It is 
told with much tenderness and 
there is an abundance of quaint 
and rustic humor in the tale. 


PUTNAM PLACE 


.Grace Lathrop Collin’s recently 
published book, “‘Putnam Place,” 
tells of the people of an exclusive 
little neighborhood. While the 
locality is a small one, the author 
has woven into the lives of her 
quaint characters the humor and 
pathos of the big world. 


SIX TREES 


In “Six Trees,” the latest book 
by Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins (Free- 
man), the novel plan is followed of 
correlating the characters with their 
favorite trees. The author’s deft art 
is nowhere more apparent than in 
her sympathetic treatment of these 
entertaining New England people. 
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Scientific 
American 
To be Issued April 11, 1903 


WITH AN ARTISTIC 
COVER IN COLORS 


The very best models, with the 
latest improvements, will be il- 
lustrated'and described in this 
issue.. [his number will enable 
you to choose for yourself in- 
telligently. 


Order in advance from your news- 
dealer, or send 10c. to 


MUNN @ CO., 


361 Broadway, N. Y, 


Publishers 
















DEDICATION ST. LOUIS EXVOSITION.. | 

Reduced Rates via Pennsylvania- Railroad. $24.25 
for.the round trip from New York to St. Louis. 
Tickets onsale April 26, 27, 28, 29, xood going only 
on date sold and good to return until May 4 on being 
executed by the joint agent at St. Louis, for which no 
fee will be required. Proportionate rates from other 
points. 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 











The South’s 
Most 
Favored 
Ocean Side 
Resort 


17 Miles 
Due East 
from 
Norfolk, Va., 
One Night 
from 

New York 











the ocean. Cuisine and service up to the highest standard. 


| Golf—Shooting | 














FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 


Address T. D. GREEN, Proprietor, 


Modernized Hostelry, furnishing Superior. accommo 


dations for comfort, convenience, and*éntertainment 
of its patrons. Delightfully located upon the finest beach north of Florida. Great pine forests directly back ‘of the 
hotel, with two picturesque lakes. No marshes within miles. Immense sun parlors and enclosed verandas overlooking 


VIRGINIA 


NOW IS THE TIME TO VISIT 
VIRGINIA BEACH, 


ah 


‘. : 
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A fine golf course of nine holes kept in highest. perfection for,use of hotel guests. 
Good shooting throughout season upon preserves owned by. the hotel. 
No severe weather. Out-of-door life enjoyable throughout the winter. 


BEACH, VA. 
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Drawn by Peter Newell 


SIGNOR MARCONI 


A zephyr scarcely stirs the air but that, unconsciously, 
He looks for wireless telegrams from hands across the sea 
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Mouzaffier Pasha, the new Governor 
in the Asiatic Lebanon 
s 


The Power igae 
oe 
of the 


UCH a ceremony as the change of governors in one of the 

districts of Asiatic Turkey brings out the last flashes of 

grandeur and pageantry in the dying Turkish race. The 

events recorded in these photographs belong to the wild 

mountainous region of the Lebanon, or, as the Turks them- 
selves call it, Jemel Libnan, just north of Galilee and the Holy 
Land. The Libnan is one of the Pashaliks of the Damascus Vil- 
ayet, with between three and four hundred thousand inhabitants 
of whom not ene in ten is a votary of the Prophet. Here, as in 
so many provinces, the Turks are masters in name, but have failed 
to establish any firm and ordered government. Here, as elsewhere 
in the dominions of the Sultan, there are periods of stolid stupor, 
broken by. fierce outbursts of revolution, met with cruel massacres. 
The Turk has retained this much of the old conquering genius, that 
he still can slaughter and burn, but any constructive effort is be- 
yond the reach of his dwindling race. Everywhere he is the sullen 
master of a host of conquered aliens, far outnumbering the Osman- 
lis, yet unable to shake off their yoke. In European Turkey, with 
a population of nearly five millions, hardly one in seven, or seven 
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The Arrival of the new Turkish Governor in Bed- 
Eddin, the principal City in the Lebanon 
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Naoum Pasha, former Turkish 
Governor 


Turkish 


Empire 


hundred thousand in all, belong to the Turkish race; while in all 
the territories of the Sultan, who rules over thirty-five million 
souls, there are less than eight millions of genuine Turks. There 
is something inexpressibly tragic and pathetic in the sight of 
the once mighty Turkish Empire slowly sinking into decrepitude 
and death. In past centuries masters of Europe, sending their con- 
quering hordes as far west as Vienna, and crushing the peoples 
of eastern Europe under the iron heel of their military prowess, 
they have been sinking-generation after generation, falling into 
national bankruptcy and political ruin. They are gathered now 
in Stamboul by the Bosporus, waiting for the end; on their faces 
is written the word of their destiny, final overthrow and disap- 
pearance from the continent over which their name once spread 
terror and dread. Much of the old manliness still remains, the 
splendid vigor and valor that won so many fiercely contested bat- 
tles all across the Balkans and up the great valley of the Danube. 
But though the old valor, the old lust of slaughter remains, thouyh 
there remains also the old willingness to meet red death, the spirit 
of the nation is overshadowed, and their light burns low. 


Military Formation for Official Reception and Salute to the new Governor, typifying the Pomp and Ceremony on similar 
Occasions in the Turkish Provinces 
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sett MER EN IOOR LENT 


Drawn for Harper’s Weekly by Sigismond feemawes! 
A TURKISH VICTORY IN MACEDONIA 
During the present dijficulties in Macedonia bands of ‘‘ Montagnards 


— native tribes who live in the mountain fastnesses of the 
ountry — have come into frequent colliston with armed forces of Turks. 


These Montagnards are opposed to Turkish rule and to 
!urkish domination, and their meetings with them result in conflicts and massacres. 


” 
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In the drawing our artist shows the scene 
ajler one of these conflicts, where the one sur-ivor, taken captive, is interrogated before being put io death by the Turkish leader 








The Pleiades 
What a keen eye sees—only a few What the camera sees—a thousand stars 
more than “the storied with brushes of nebulous light 
seven stars” 


Piecing Out 


ATURE has denied to man the extraordinary powers 
granted to many other creatures. His sensory organs 
are fairly efficient, but he cannot see as the vulture 
sees, smell as the dog smells when on the trail, or hear 
with the acuteness of any of the wood folk. Von Helm- 
holtz once said that if an instrument- maker sent him a de- 
vice as imperfect as the human eye he would promptly return it. 

But the artificial eye has been in process of evolution for cen- 
turies, and it is the most highly and perfectly specialized of all 
the artificial organs. It readily multiplies the seeing power a 
thousandfold, so far as dimensions go. One can magnify a 
diatom too small for the eye to discern until the tracery upon 
it looks like the lathework on a banknote, or can recognize a 
familiar face across a couple of counties—forty miles, I believe, 
is the present record. The artificial eye, vastly more accurate 
in its construction than the natural one, can be furnished with 
a very much more sensitive retina. The natural retina, a very 
wonderful structure, is a sort of self-regenerating and_self-de- 
veloping photographic plate, with every granule of its surface 
tied to the brain. But considered merely as a photographic plate, 
it is wofully insensitive. It works only for a limited range 
of colors, and within this range it requires rather long exposure. 
Considered as a camera, the eye works at about f7, as the pho- 
tographers say, at which opening a quick dry plate will, in fair 
light, receive a good image in about 1-200ths of a second. The 
retina takes about ten times as long, as one may easily see by 
looking at the landscape through a shutter having adjustable 
speed. One looks at the Pleiades in a winter sky. If the natural 
eye is very keen and the air exceptionally clear he may see the 
storied seven stars and three or four besides. But if one turns 
on them the huge inquisitive pupil of his artificial eye and exposes 
a photographie plate, a thousand stars burst into view enmeshed 
with whorls and brushes of nebulous light. 

The ear has fewer physical imperfections than the eye. It 
works with greater precision and over a wider range. But it 
has its faults,—a lack of sensitiveness to very feeble sounds, and 
a certain tendency to lump impressions together.. But even Fine- 
ear of the fairy tale was deaf as the traditional adder com- 
pared to the electro-mechanical man when he takes down his 
favorite long-distance ear and listens to a whisper over a thou- 
sand miles of space. And that whisper can, if necessary, be 





Photograph by Dwight L. Elmendorf 
View from a Window 
The house is 130 feet distant 
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The Trace of an Earth Tremor 
If one holds a pencil-point on a flat The result under the same conditions 
surface during an earth tremor as shown by the delicate 
this will be the result seismatic register 


the Senses 


automatically recorded and filed away for future reference. It 
comes in the twinkling of an eye. Had it travelled as sound 
travels to the unaided ear it would have been an hour and a half 
upon the road. To the inner doings of the earth one can listen 
with an electrical ear and hear grim mutterings far underground. 

Man’s touch seems a delicate index of material things, but it 
is dull and insensible compared with the finger with which the 
electro-mechanical man can weigh what he cannot feel and mea- 
sure what no touch can tell him. One can pass his hand over 
a piece of plate glass and guess that it is flat, but a questioning 
gleam of light upon the plate finds a hollow a hundred-thou- 
sandth of an inch deep as easily as one would put his thumb into a 
knothole. We may go quietly about our business with a thousand 
tiny earth tremors quivering beneath us, and our unaided senses 
will make us none the wiser, but the man. who is a bit nervous 
about earthquakes takes down an artificial finger, sets it up, and 
tells it to keep watch over the solid ground. Then day by day 
it watches, and patiently draws for him every infinitesimal quiver 
that may come from the other side of the world. 

Taste and smell, the least acute of the senses, tell us roughly 
what things are made of and ‘how they dissipate themselves. 
There is no telescope for either, but if a thing is salted or 
sweetened, sour or. bitter, though the tongue may fail to de- 
tect it, the modern man keeps at hand a huge assortment of 
bottled tongues with queer labels, with which he can detect a 
grain of salt in a hogshead of water, as certainly as he would 
find a teaspoonful in his morning coffee, and almost as quickly. 
And if it comes to smelling, to be sure he cannot put on a nose- 
microscope, but if he waxes suspicious, he deftly sets traps for 
intruding smells, and gathers them in. If he thinks that the air 
is contaminated with things his nose takes no note of, he sets 
microbe traps, and catches the microbes if there are any. 

The unaided senses tell us many things quickly and easily, 
and are indispensable, but when it comes to the pinch they need 
help. Steadily year by year man’s resources are enlarged, and his 
organs improved and multiplied. New eyes and ears, fingers, 
tongues, and noses are added to his already large collection. 
What his powers may become in another century, provided his 
development goes on unchecked, any observer may guess, and the 
more the guesser knows of what is possible now, the less dis- 
posed he will be to set limits to his forecast. 


; Photograph by Dwight L. Elmendorf 
The same View with Telephoto Lens 
Showing the details of the chimney on the house to the right, 154 feet away 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET—THE LARGEST PRESIDENTIAL CABINET IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICA 


Drawn for Harper’s Weekly by E. M. Ashe 
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THE BOXERS 


A Complete Short Story by Morgan Robertson 


HEN a man of his word promises to carry more than 

half his crew across the Pacific in irons he is apt to 

make strong endeavor toward the keeping of his prom- 

ise, even though unfortified by profane and intem- 

perate language arising from below, and by the fact 
that the mild-mannered and well-behaved remnant of his crew 
proved their efficiency at shortening sail in a sharp squall which 
struck the ship before she was well off the Yangtse Bank. But 
the squall was followed by a greasy calm; and two large sea-going 
junks, blown nearer by the squall, and filled with yelling, chatter- 
ing Chinamen, brought into the problem a factor not easily can- 
celled by a crew of twelve weaklings, trained only to fear and obe- 
dience, and Captain Jackson could not but have thought of those 
counter-irritants- below. Both junks were being propelled by 
sweeps, and one was but a quarter-mile away, the other about as 
far astern of her. 

“ Pirates?” asked the mate, as he and the captain watched from 
the poop. 

“No doubt of it,” answered the captain. “ There’s a large anti- 
foreign society growing in China—Boxers, they’re called—and some 
o’ them have taken to the sea. They’ve killed a lot of missionaries 
up north, and I heard ashore of a little English bark they looted 
in the Pei Ho. We’ve got to fight. Call all hands aft, Mr. Becker, 
and we'll fit °em out. Wish I could trust that gang below.” 

“We won’t need them, sir,” answered the mate. ‘“ Counting in 
the cook an’ steward, Chips, and the two bo’suns, there are twenty 
of us—good for a hundred Chinks. An’ there’s wind coming 
yonder ”—he pointed at another squall growing in the west—“ an’ 
we can keep ’em off till it comes. They won’t face powder and 
shot.” 

“Perhaps not. We may have to kill a few, though.” 

But they changed their estimate of Chinese courage a little 
later, even though they killed more than a few. A frenzied mob 
of suicides swarmed up from the brown junk rasping alongside, 
and with yells and shrieks precipitated themselves upon the score 
of men mustered to receive them. They were armed only with 
knives and spears, and there was a steady death-rate among them 
as the rifles, pistols, and shotguns in the hands of the defenders 
sought targets and spoke; but they charged on, stumbling over the 
bodies of the fallen, flourishing their blades, and chattering their 
strange, minor-keyed war cries, until they had driven the defenders 
against the opposite rail. Here they closed, and now white men 
fell to the deck under the knife and spear thrusts. For a moment 
it was a mélée; then one man broke, and fled for the cabin door. 
It was Sinful Peck, and the example was contagious; the steward. 
carpenter, and one of the bo’suns reached the poop steps and 
climbed them. Here they turned to defend their temporary refuge, 
firing point-blank into the densely packed mass of yelling humanity 
besieging the steps. The second mate was driven into the com- 
panionway. The first mate lay quiet in the scuppers. The captain 
and cook, both bleeding, mounted the hatch-house, and the other 
bo’sun, and what was left of the foremast hands, were harried 
forward by the fanatical Chinamen until they found safety be- 
hind the closed doors of the galley. Then the pursuers charged 
back to aid in the siege of the others, by which time the cook had 
sunk to his hands and knees, and the carpenter was prone upon 
his back in the alley on the poop. Piled half-way up the poop 
steps was a pile of dead and wounded Chinamen, over which others 
were frantically climbing, and it began to look hopeless for the 
defenders, even though the captain on the hatch-house, the steward 
and bo’sun in the alley, and the second mate in the companionway 
were bringing down a Chinaman with each bullet expended. But 
now a strange thing happened. 

A brown hollow cone, nearly two feet in diameter at its base 
and fully five feet long, protruded over the break of the poop, its 
open mouth gaping menacingly at the struggling Chinamen; and 
from its cavernous interior belched a mighty volume of sound, 
uproarings, awful, and terrifying. The Chinamen fell back, but 
the horrid resonance followed them, blasting their ear-drums, par- 





alyzing their nerves, threatening their souls. Bullets they under- 
stood, but not this—this massive and weighty weapon that hurled 
thunder at them. And what manner of foreign devil was behind 
it, squatting on his haunches, supporting the ponderous thing so 
easily with one hand gripped around the small end, which he held 
to his mouth, while he puffed out his cheeks and made frightful 
faces. They surged back; they turned and fled in wild panic, and 
as the leaders in the stampede scrambled over the rail, the power- 
ful foreign devil, with his dreadful instrument of evil still aimed 
at them—still emitting the fearful sounds—sprang clear over the 
bodies to the main deck and pursued them. 

It was Sinful Peck with the ship’s papier-mfiché megaphone, and 
he did not cease his objurgations until he had blown the last 
Celestial over the side. 

Captain Jackson inspected his cook—badly hurt, but not fatally 
—then, being weak from loss of blood, lowered himself painfully 
to the deck and examined the others. Five of the foremast hands 
were wounded and more or less hopeless, and Mr. Becker was dead, 
with a knife sticking in his breast. 

Assisted by the steward, he climbed to the poop, crossed over 
abaft the cabin, and looked down at the junk. Sinful Peck, perched 
on the rail, was still bombarding them with ear-splitting invective, 
and the Chinamen, having cast off, were frantically pushing their 
junk away with bamboo poles. Forward, Mr. Brown was hammer- 
ing on the galley door, beseeching the inmates to ‘“‘ come out like 
men, and ‘stand by’ for more of it.” For more of it was prom- 
ised; the other junk was but a few lengths away, and the yells 
of her crew attested the fact that Sinful’s noise was not affect- 
ing them. 

“Tt needs to be sudden, and mysterious,” muttered the captain. 
“Tt won’t do again.” He looked to the west, where the second 
squall was growing, and bearing down upon them—a black and 
ragged cloud, its lower edge dropping rain. It was a question 
which would arrive first—the wind or the Chinamen. 

“Come here, Mr. Peck,” he called, and as the smiling Sinful 
approached he tossed him the keys of the irons. “ Unlock the pris- 
oners,” he said. “Those curs forward won’t fight any more, and 
we'll need them to shorten down, if for nothing else.” 

The smile on Sinful’s face gave way to a look of consternation; 
but he deposited the megaphone on the deck, picked up the keys, 
and, first reloading a few empty cylinders in his pistol, resolutely 
entered the hatch-house door and descended. Captain Jackson sat 
down on the edge of the poop with his feet on the steps and 
waited. He heard muffled words from below, then there was si- 
lence, broken only by the objurgations of Mr. Brown and the noise 
of the Chinamen. Soon a head appeared in the hatch-house door, 
and Bigpig Monahan’s massive shoulders and powerful frame fol- 
lowed. He sprang out and faced the captain, with Sinful’s pistol 
levelled at his head, Sinful’s cartridge-belt strapped around him, 
and a stern look of indignation on his face. Seldom Helward came 
next, then Mocassey Gill, Gunner Meagher, Tosser Galvin, and the 
rest. They all looked angry and discontented, and they all pro- 
cured belaying-pins from the rail and surrounded their leader. 

“Don’t shoot, Monahan,” the captain had said, weakly raising 
his hand. “I am knifed in the side. You’ll have enough to do in 
defending your lives. We have been attacked by pirates.” 

“So we surmised down there by the racket,” answered Bigpig. 
* And rather than call on us you left us to be murdered in irons. 
What d’ye want of us now?” 

“ As I said, to defend yourselves. At first there seemed to be 
no need of you; then there was no time to think of you. Mr. 
Becker is dead. The crew have hidden in the galley. Mr. Brown is 
still with me, and Mr. Peck,—where is Mr. Peck?” 

“ Down below with the darbies on him. How d’ye s’pose I got 
this gun?” : 

“ Well, well—all right. I am helpless. The situation is in 
your hands; but the Chinamen are coming back ”—he arose and 
pointed to the masts of the junks showing over the rail—‘* and 
there is a squall coming which may blow us clear of them. You'd 
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better brace the yards to starboard, clew up the kites, and arm 
yourselves.” 

He sank down in his weakness, and they scrambled up the rail 
and looked; then they craned their necks and looked at the com- 
ing squall. 

* All right, Skipper,” said Bigpig as they stepped down. “ You’re 
a good fellow when you're scared. + But just hand over that gun 
of yours.” He climbed the steps, and boldly twisted the captain’s 
pistol from his nerveless fingers. Handing it to Seldom Helward, 
he asked, “ Now, where are those arms you spoke of?” 

“On these wounded men, and on the men in the galley. Take 
them away from them; but brace the yards first, and you may not 
need them.” 

They gave no heed to the last advice; they relieved the stricken 
men on the deck of 
their arms and car- 
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Frisco. We've talked it over. There’s no sense in putting back 
to Shanghai, or in touching at Honolulu, as we thought we'd do, 
at first. We’d be hanged, no doubt, for piracy; *but we'll take our 
chance in the Lord’s country. Understand? We don’t mean to 
give up these guns, and we don’t mean to let you have any; for 
our own safety—understand? That'll be our plea in court, if any 
plea is needed. And we give you back your second mate, and 
agree to take his orders and yours as lawfully signed seamen of 
this ship. We keep our hands clean of all mutiny and such 
things—except, as I said, retaining these guns for self-protection. 
But we want this little devil ’fore the mast with us again, and we 
want you to legally disrate him, right here.” 
“You want him,” said the captain, “to maltreat him as you 
did before. Mr. Peck saved my life. I cannot deliver him to you.” 
“We saved your 
life, too, and we saved 





tridges, and, meeting 
an anxious’ second 
mate hurrying aft, 
they even held him 
up, disarmed him, 
and tied him hand 
and foot in the scup- ? 
pers. Then, with a i 
heavy iron windlass 
brakes, they battered 
in the galley door 
and entered. Captain 
Jackson saw this with 
failing eyesight; also 
he heard a confused 
sound of oaths and 


protestations from 
within the _ galley 
which for a moment 
dominated the chat- 
tering yells from 
over the side. These 


were ominously near, 
however, and he 
could see through the 
quarter rail that the 
two junks had met, 
and side by side were 
now coming together. 
He endeavored to 
stand erect and look 
over the house at the 
squall, but the effort 
was too much for his 
strength, and he sank 
down in a faint. 

He was roused by 
cold rain on his face, 
and a stentorian 
voice almost in his 
ear, roaring: “ Bring 
her up a little and 
shake her, Moccassey. 











The topsails won’t 
come down.” Bigpig 
had partly climbed 


the poop steps, his 
huge head and should- 
ers outlined against a 
background of gray 
sky streaked with 
horizontal rain and 
spindrift. The ship 
was heeled, and her 
tautened weather rig- 
ging sang a dismal 
accompaniment to the 
sound of wind and 
washing sea. Aloft, 
skysails, royals, and 
one of the topgallant 
sails were in ribbons, 
and the upper top- 
sails, with slackened 
halyards, supported 
the weight of their 
heavy yards by the 
pressure of the wind : 

alone. This much the captain’s mind could grasp in an instant. 
“The Chinamen, Monahan?” he gasped. 

“Left ’em astern, Skipper—dismasted,” said Bigpig, cheerily. 

“ And the second mate?’ 

“Tn the seuppers, d 
him.” 

It was moderately good news under the circumstances, and 
with the formless, wordless calls of sailors at work ringing in 
his ears, Captain Jackson sank back into unconsciousness. When 
next he revived he was in his berth; his wound was dressed, 
and Bigpig, Seldom, Moccassey, Tosser, and Poopdeck were seated 
in the sacred precincts, calmly watching him. All wore revolvers 
and cartridge-belts. Standing up before them were Mr. Brown 
and Sinful Peck, unrestrained of movement, but evidently pris- 
oners, 

“Well, Capt’n,” said Bigpig, serenely. ‘“ You’ve come to again, 
I see, Now, your ship’s all right, and heading her course for 


n him. We’re shortening down without 








“*Here they turned... firing point-blank into the densely packed mass of 


yelling humanity... 





your ship. If we 
hadn’t braced the 
yards she’d be a fire 
now, and you roasting 
with your throat cut.” 
\ “ But you are under 
\ \ as heavy obligations 


to him. He remem- 


\ bered a_ well - known 
\ weakness of the Chi- 
\ nese character, and 
\ frightened them into 

their junk with the 

megaphone. Had he 


not done this, you 
would have been kill- 
ed, too.” 

“Oh, he’s’ smart 
enough—smart enough 
to shanghai his friends, 
and engineer things 
so that at no time 
can they quit the ship 
and get home. Well, 
you formally disrate 
him, or we'll head the 
ship south.” 

There were mutiny, 
murder, piracy, wreck- 
ing, and all the 
crimes in the nautical 
calendar inherent in 
this threat; and Big- 
pig spoke determined- 
ly. The*set faces of 
the others bore out 
this interpretation, 
and the captain re- 
mained silent for a 
few moments. 

“T am laid up,” he 
said. “I cannot be 
on deck. I have no 
navigator. Will you 
allow Mr. Peck to 
navigate and keep the 
log?” 

** Most certainly 
not! We’ll keep the 
fo’castle clean. Why, 
bless your soul, 
Capt’n. Are you look- 
ing for mates? This 
crowd don’t need a 
boss, and if they did, 
Seldom and I have 
been shipmasters for 
twenty years or so; 
and as for navigation, 
Poopdeck, here, took a 
ship ’round the Horn 
thirty years back. 
Forgotten that? Poop- 
deck, old man, can 
a you fetch ’Frisco?” 

“Ought to,” an- 
swered Poopdeck, con- 
fidently. “ Once past 

the Loo Choo Islands, there isn’t a rock or shoal this side of the 
Farallones.” 

The captain again waited, and thought. 

“Mr. Peck,” he said at last, to the silent and sullen-faced little 
man, “I can do no differently. You must go before the mast. 
And Mr. Brown,” he added, to the second mate, “as you are not 
a navigator, I must promote a man over your head. Mr. Poop- 
deck Cahill, you may bring your dunnage aft to the mate’s room 
and take his place.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Poopdeck. 
official log?” 

“ Of course, of course—anything for peace. Get out of my cabin.” 

“Come, Sinful, my son,” said Bigpig, gleefully, clapping him 
forcefully on the shoulder. “Come with the friends of your 
youth.” 

And with Sinful heading them at the end of Bigpig’s long arm, 
they filed out of the cabin. 





“ Will you enter this in your 
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IGHT-SHIP NO. 50 is a steel vessel, 112 feet long, and draws 

13 feet. She was moored off the Columbia River to mark 

the channel. It is a bad place for navigators, on account 

of the bar and shoal water, where an ordinary gale of wind 

raises a heavy sea. Gales abound there too, and last year a 

worse gale than usual fetched No. 50 loose from her heavy moor- 
ings and set her adrift. She has sails and an engine to fall back 
on in emergencies of that sort, but could make no headway against 
the storm, and the best the captain could do was to choose where 
she should go ashore. He beached her near the mouth of the 
river, and she went high and dry on the sands of a peninsula 
which separates the ocean from Bakers Bay. Her crew were all 
saved, and it turned out that her hull was very little dam- 
aged. The next thing was to get back into the water. It was de- 
termined that because of shoals and currents she could not be 
launched back into the ocean, and the engineers of the Light- 
house Board concluded to attempt to carry her across the peninsula 
and put her into Bakers Bay. It is a journey of a mile, across 
beds of loose sand, through a forest, and over several elevations ; 
a big job, for which there was hardly a precedent. But they 
got to work, jacked the vessel up out of the sand, put enormously 
heavy trucks under her, rigged windlasses to haul the trucks, and 
got stout teams of horses to turn the windlasses. At the same 


‘*She went high and dry on the sands of a peninsula which separates the ocean from Bakers Bay”’ 


50’s Voyage on Land 


time they cut a road through the woods, and built a timber 
roadbed strong, and smooth enough for the trucks to travel on. 
Then they started her, and eventually she went. Cables broke, and 
had to be replaced with stronger ones. Some days she progressed 
only a few feet. It took months to cover the distance, but it was 
done, and finally No. 50 lay broadside to Bakers Bay. There they 
built an inclined plane of planking down into the water, greased 
it as the ways are greased for a launching at a shipyard, stretched 
lines from bow, stern, and masts to powerful tugs, steadied her 
with guy ropes, and presently a long pull, a strong pull, a pull 
altogether, and the land ship slid down the beach and was afloat 
in salt water once more. They took her to Astoria, where repairs 
were made, and now No. 50 is back in the service. 

Archimedes said he could move the earth if he had a place to 
stand on. In Chicago they had, and doubtless still have, a habit 
of moving brick houses from one site to another. Major Eads 
planned and earnestly advocated a ship railway across the 
Panama Isthmus, on which ships should ride from ocean to ocean 
with their cargoes in them. Theoretically, anything can be moved 
to any place, and the only question is whether it is worth the 
trouble and will pay. But, after all, it is a long step from theory 
to practice, and No. 50’s land voyage was a notable performance, 
novel, interesting, and conclusively successful. 
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**No. 50’s land voyage was a notable performance, novel, interesting, and conclusively successful’”’ 
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Y Drawn by Phillips Ward 
TFHE BBD 


By E. S. Martin 


Perplexed no more with decimal or date, 

She drops the pencil on th’ abandoned slate. 
With fingers lately inked, the nosegay’s stems 
Constricts, and waits for Foy to bring up Fate 
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THE CHINESE PAY GERMANY FOR THE MURDER 


In June, 1900, the German Minister to China was murdered by the Boxers. Germany demanded reparation in the form of 4 memorial 
just been completed. The ceremonies attending its dedication—the presence of the German troops drawn up before the arc 
in an article on page 505 by our correspondent Willard W. Straight, Inspector General of Customs at P 

memorial of disgrace to China, significant, as Prince Chun, the brother of the Chinese 
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RDER OF HER MINISTER, BARON VON KETTELER 


of 4 memorial arch to her Minister to be erected in Peking, the Chinese capital. This monument, as shown in the photograph, has 
p before the arch in long lines, through which the representatives of the Chinese government passed—are fully described 

Customs at Peking. In demanding this reparation Germany exacts not payment alone, but a standing 
f the Chinese Emperor, said in his address, of ‘‘apology, of contrition, and of regret”’ 


























































RKottie (Peter F. Dailey) Specky (Lew M. Fields) Sarah Crude (Fay Templeton) 
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Erminegarter (William Collier) Miss Pinchin (C. A. Bigelow) 


“The Little Princess” in Burlesque 


OWEVER high or low the Weber & Fields sort of enter- 
tainment may rank as dramatic literature, it is undoubt- 
edly in the process of its manufacture an interesting 
product. As far as we have been able to observe, the 
method consists largely in turning a lot of frisky people 

loose upon the stage with instructions to go ahead and do pretty 
much as they please, so long as nothing that they do is quite 
sane. Mr. Edgar Smith’s position of official librettist to this 
Court of Burlesque is'very much like that which would be occupied 
by a Professor of the Drama in the land of the Houyhnhnms, made 
famous by Mr. Gulliver of satirie memory. Such a one in the Land 
of the Horse would have had some fifty or sixty unbroken colts 
committed to his charge, and their potentialities would be his to 
discover and develop. So Mr. Smith, with the shooting stars of 
comedy and farce that his managers gather together every year, 
seems to have only the problem of holding these playful creatures 
within the pasture-lot of the title he has chosen for his farce, 
and since these titles are sufficiently vague to cover almost every- 
thing that exists in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, and 
in the waters under the earth, the task is not a difficult one. 
There are those who say that the best fun is that which has serious 
thinking behind it, and in a sense this is true. But the best fun is 
not always the most uproarious fun, and it is uproarious fun that 
the Weber-Fieldians go in for exclusively. We fancy that if Mr. 
Smith were to put serious thinking back of his work for just a 
year, he would find himself doing other things than Fiddle-dy-Dees 
and Twirly Whirlies of past seasons. 

Another interesting phase of this Weber-Fieldian style of play 
is its elusiveness to criticism. A critic who really cared to take 
the work seriously might in good faith publish on a Tuesday morn- 
ing a truly significant article on the play as it was put on on Mon- 
day evening, but that Tuesday morning criticism would probably 
not do at all for publication on Wednesday morning as a review 
of Tuesday evening’s performance, for the reason that we have no 
guarantee that Tuesday evening’s performance bears any resem- 
blance to that of Monday evening. ‘There may be certain sim- 
ilarities in plot, and the scenic accessories may be the same, and 
the lyrics and choruses unchanging, but no man knows what lines 
the stars will speak or by what devious byways the complications 
to be unravelled attain to their full unravelment. When the main 
purpose of each individual star of a constellation of seven is to 
bait the other six, and once having got the centre of the stage 
to hang on to it, irrespective of the rights of anybody else, in- 
definitely postponing the cue word, there is no counting on the 
results. But it works well in the individual case of the Weber 
& Fields people, because they are for the most part past-masters 





in the art of repartee and practical joking. A dull-witted actor 
would find more pleasure in an examination in supplementary 
proceedings, than in a star position at Weber & Fields, however 
princely his salary. A man may not mind making a fool of him- 
self before a thousand people, but to be made a foo] of—that is 
another proposition altogether. Hence it is that many comedians 
of high rank in more legitimate fields of dramatic interpretation 
have fallen woefully short of the requirements of the Weber & 
Fields stage. Like the poet, the Weber-Fieldian is born and not 
made; lacking the temperamental requirements of the position, 
he would be happier as a grave-digger than in this Temple of 
irresponsible Fun. 

These comments do not apply to the clever series of burlesques 
upon current plays that have been presented by this aggregation 
as the climax to their evening’s entertainment for several years 
past. In these is to be found the best evidence that the librettist 
‘an and does think when he is minded so to do. Here the erratic 
humorosity of the stars is held in some restraint, since, to be 
effective, they must satirize some salient feature of the play they 
are burlesquing. One extraordinary virtue of these little farcettes 
is, that, even to those who have not seen the originals, they are 
often very funny and wholly diverting. We have known persons 
to be inspired by the burlesque subsequently to seek the original, 
and in some instances to express the opinion that the burlesque 
was the better and more reasonable of the two. However this may 
be, the best work that is done by the Weber-Fieldians is along 
these lines. We would not for a moment willingly forego the de- 
lights of the preliminary antics of the company in their hodge- 
podge of sheer nonsense. but the burlesque plays linger longer 
and more pleasantly in the memory. It not infrequently happens 
that under the mask of fun in the burlesquers, we find criticism 
more searching than we get in the monumental columns of sol- 
emn dramatic disquisition by our more distinguished critics. In 
this particular we recall the excellent burlesques of “The Con- 
querors,” “The Christian,” and “Sapho” of past seasons, and 
this year of “The Stubbornness of Geraldine ”—the very happy 
title of which was “The Stickiness of Gelatine.” ‘Mr. Fitch’s 
Geraldine might be discussed in quarto-volumes and be no more 
thoroughly revealed than in Mr. Smith’s happy use of the word 
“ Stickiness,” and, after all, the critic who can tell the whole 
story in a single word is quite as much to be envied as he who re- 
quires three columns of a newspaper for the effort—except, of 
course, when he is paid at space rates. In the current burlesque, 
that of “The Little Princess,” there is.not so abundant an op- 
portunity as was presented by Mr. Fitch’s play, but it is good 
wholesome fun, and suffices for its ostensible purpose. 
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Happiness? Sooth to say, it does not ex- 
ist. Or rather, destiny serves it out to us 
in fractions, in small doses, homeopathically, 
Happiness is made up of halts. In the 
rough road-stage of life, so long and yet so 
short, there are furtive moments when we 
sit down by the wayside and would gladly 
stop there, go no farther, sleep a little on 
the good earth which will one day embrace 
us. And immediately the March! March! 
of Bossuet rings out and urges us on. A 
halt? Why? Up and on: quick: we must 
hark forward: life continues. We rise and 
take up our burden again. March! March! 

Jules Claretie. 


Hence nowadays the ruling classes, in- 
stead of devoting their time to war and the 
state, occupy themselves in putting accumu- 
lated capital to good use, directing work, 
perfecting and multiplying instruments and 
machinery—not from any noble sentiments 
of: social duty, but for the same reasons that 
the aristocracies of the past went to war 
so frequently—for the accumulation of great 
and superfluous wealth. 

Guglielmo Ferrero. 





What we like determines what we are, 
and to teach taste is inevitably to form 
character.—Ruskin. 





AbDvicE to MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





AN ADAPTED FOOD 
for infants is a scientifically prepared cow’s milk— just 
the right percentage of fats and proteids. For forty - five 
ears BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has 
ane the leading infant food ot the world. Use it in tea 
and coffee.—[ Adv.] 
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‘TELEPHONE Service is not used so often in the home as in 
the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates in 
Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co.—[Adv.] 





Don’r be hoodwinked into drinking another Champagne. 
Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry is the proper wine.—[ Adv. 


As a health-giver, no tonic made equals ABBOTT’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers.—[Adv. 


For Coughs and Colds, children take Pi1so’s CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION without objection.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 


are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw YORK, N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONN. LonDdon 
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Londonderry urniawater 


surely goes straight to the 
right spot at a thirsty time. 
There is nothing else in the 
world so gratifying as this 
pure, sparkling and most 
healthful of table waters. 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘‘The Visits of Elizabeth’’ 


If Elinor Glyn charmed novel readers by her first work, she has certainly added to her pop- 


ularity with this newly published story. 


The keenness of observation, the audacity, of ‘‘ The 


Visits of Elizabeth” are here, but, in addition to this, she has given us a strong love story 


and a novel of real dramatic power. 


With frontispiece miniature in colors, $1.50 





It is a love story pure and tender, and inimitably told. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





LEADING HOTELS 
Chicago, Iil. 

















GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
ROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 

Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Beston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
ASTHM Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 














Put it down in “‘ black and 
white” that if you want to 
shave with the greatest 
comfort, convenience and 
safety, you need Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all 
Drug gists 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








Book 24A, FREE. DR.HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BITTER 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 





VIOLETTES ov CZAR 
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THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS APRIL FOOL 


THE UNRIGHTING OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


ALBERT LEVERING 
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Georgie. ‘W. hat is an April Fool, Gramma ?”’ 
Gramma. “ Why, tf you should rush in to papa and shout the barn is on fire, 
and tt w asn 't, that would be an April ee ool.” 


Georgie ‘But that is a lie, isn’t tt ? 
Gramma. ‘‘ Well—er—ve »s—but it’s only a joke, you know.” 


Georgie. ‘I guess this will let me down on the le part.” 
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Georgie (with a mad rush). ‘‘ Pop! the barn is on fire!” 


Pop. “ Well, well! Barn afire,eh? Son, you're the victim of a delusion quite 


prevalent on the 1st of April.” 
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r to dispel your bright hallucination, we will inspect the 


* However, in orde 
vicinity of its abiding-place together.”’ 
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China pays her first Debt to 
the Powers 
By Willard W. Straight 


Inspector-General of Customs at Peking 


See illustration on double page 


AFTER two years of building and hammer- 
ing and senseless delays, the Chinese have 
at last made formal reparation to Germany 
for the murder of her minister, Baron von 
Ketteler,in June,1900. On Sunday, the 18th 
of January, in the presence of Baron von 
der Goltz, the German Chargé d’Affaires, 
the members of the diplomatic corps, and 
the officers of the legation guards, Prince 
Chiin, younger brother of the Emperor of 
China, formally dedicated a memorial arch 
erected to the murdered man. A small altar 
covered with yellow silk had been placed 
some ten yards to the south of the “ Pai- 
lou,” and on this altar the Prince offered 
his libation. It was significant of apology, 
of contrition, of regret, to appease the spirit 
of the dead and the wrath of the “ war lord.” 
After bowing before the memorial tablet 
that crowned the altar, his Highness read 
a speech, which was then repeated in Ger- 
man by an interpreter from the “ Wai Wu 
Pu.” He spoke of the regret of his sover- 
eign for the lamentable affair, and apolo- 
gized on his behalf, promising that in the 
future such things should be avoided, and 
trusting that the two nations might be 
friendly -hereafter. Baron von der Goltz, 
though a splendid Chinese scholar himself, 
read his reply in German, the translation 
being given by the Chinese secretary of the 
German legation. He thanked the Prince 
in the name of the Kaiser. and said that 
by the erection of this arch the conditions 
of the peace protocol had been fulfilled. 
He too hoped that the future would bring 
the two nations closer together, that they 
might understand one another more fully. 

This interchange of speeches finished, the 
Prince and the German chargé, with the dip- 
lomatie corps, walked under the arch to the 
north between the lines of Chinese troops 
ranged on either side of the roadway, the 
bands of both detachments playing the Ger- 
man national air. Returning, the party 
passed down the avenue of German sol- 
diers, who stood at the “ present,” and then 
dispersed to the several booths for refresh- 
ments. This was the signal for the setting 
off of great ropes of firecrackers, and to this 
rattling, crackling fusillade, and the shrill 
war-ery, and rubadub of their own fife-and- 
drum corps, the German soldiers marched 
through the archway. The Chinese, in the 
mean time, were firing petards and giant 
crackers and making a most tremendous up- 
roar. After a short pause the Kaiser’s 
“war wolves ” marched back again, thudding 
along in their “ goose-step,” and making the 
archway sway to and fro as they passed un- 
derneath. With this march and counter- 
march the ceremony was over, and the im- 
mense crowds that had filled the streets for 
hundreds of yards north and south, and 
formed great masses of humanity on the 
shop roofs, began to disperse and go about 
their business. 

The arch itself is constructed of great 
blocks of marble, and is, altogether, some 
seventy-five feet high. It is built entirely 
of stone, the bits of roof with their tile 
forms and lion-mouthed gargoyles being all 
cunningly hewn from the solid marble. The 
“Pai-lou,” as structures of this kind are 
called in Chinese, is a great feature in the 
imperial palaces and tombs, in the hunting- 
parks, and in some of the great temples. 
They are erected, as.a rule, to commemorate 
the glory and grandeur of an emperor or to 
immortalize a Buddhist saint. It is quite 


‘common also to find wooden ones erected by 


the Board of Works to the memory of some 
virtuous woman or honest official, though 
such people are really not as rare in China 
as one might be led to imagine. Over each 
of the side arches of the memorial is an in- 
scription, one in German and one in Latin. 
and over the centre arch the same legend 
in Chinese. It states briefly that the mon- 
ument is erected as a memorial to Baron 
von Ketteler, the German minister, foully 
murdered by the Boxers in June, 1900, and 
that it shall stand, for all time, as a warn- 
ing to evil-doers. Above the centre inscrip- 
(Continued on page 507.) 
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Light Electric Runabout 


MARK XXXVIII. 























Fastest, handsomest, and most convenient Electric Runabout 
onthe market. Five speeds up to 15 miles per hour. 
slung battery and motor, leaving body space entirely free for 


luggage. Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 dif- 
ferent Columbia models will be sent on request. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Salesroom: 134, 136, 1388 West 39th Street. 
Boston: 43 Columbus Avenue. 


Under- 


Chicago: 1421 Michigan Avenue 
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AN INCOME 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 
can be created by means 
Continuous Instalment Endowment 
Equitable 


of the New 
Bond of the 


If you die, it will provide a permanent income 


for your beneficiary just w 


If vou live. it will provide an income for your- 


self just when you may need It 
The income commences at once 


if you die. 


It will commence in twenty years, if you live 


and will be paid as long as either you or the 


beneficiary live | 
It will be paid for twenty years in any event. | 


Send coupon below for particulars. 


Vacancies in évery State for men of character and energy to act as 
representatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres. 





Tue EQuitaBLeE Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


120 Broapway, NEw 


Yor«k. Dept. No. 22. 


I would like to receive information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endow- 
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‘*Yes, one of my fads—just a bit of 


“The view from my. study window is 
Japanese incense” ed 


really charming”’ 


“Come in! This is my ‘den 
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mvself with the latest popular songs” came 
1880, 

oO 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC INTERVIEW WITH BLANCHE BATES al 
Who is now playing the leading role in the ‘‘ Darling of the Gods”’ at the Belasco Theatre, New York a 
al i 
ern 


‘I occasionally rehearse my parts alone”’ ‘‘Or amuse 
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(Continued from page 505.) 
tion there is also a small tablet in red and 
blue and gold, such as one sees in the Im- 
perial ancestral hails, and this bears the 
name, not of an Eastern ruler or sage, but 
of Von Ketteler. 

Spanning as it does one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in Peking, the arch is a sad 
blow to the pride of the Chinese, and they 
are fond of saying that it was erected by 
the foreigners in memory of the soldiers who 
were executed for killing the German min- 
ister. This is merely another way of look- 
ing at the matter, and is most delightfully 
characteristic of the Chinese, who will go 
to any length to deceive themselves concern- 
ing the real facts of the case. But the 
legend, a white incision on a black field, 
will serve its purpose, and the stream of 
humanity that passes daily to and fro along 
the busy street cannot but ‘be influenced by 
the significance of the beautiful white “ Pai- 
lou” that shadows their teeming highway. 





The New South 
By Richard H. Edmonds 


THE new South is but the old South red- 
ivivus. The old South did great things 
for which the world has never given it 
credit, and the growth of the new South is 
by many attributed mainly to an infusion 
of Northern energy. We are told that the 
industrial development of the South has been 
brought about by Northern and Western 
men, and the world believes it, just at it. be- 
lieves that the old South was purely a non- 
progressive agricultural community. The 
South itself is largely to blame for this mis- 
conception of the business activities of the 
present and the past, for too many of its 
writers and speakers, accepting this doctrine 
without any investigation, have proclaimed 
it at home and abroad until it is now accept- 
ed as a fact, and thus the very strength of 
the South’s development—the inherent power 
of the people of that section which is forcing 
it to the front—is misunderstood, and, there- 
fore, not realized. If we would rightly mea- 
sure the future we must understand the 
South’s past, for men are greater than nat- 
ural resources. Contrary to general belief, 
the ante-bellum South was peopled by men 
of broad activities, men who fully realized 
the power of industrial life. Until the dis- 
covery of the cotton-gin the South was an 
industrial region. Its foremost leaders in 
politics and in social life were identified 
with industrial interests. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Governor Spotswood of Virginia, 
Colonel William Byrd, and a host of other 
men ranking with them were engaged in 
manufacturing. Washington’s father was a 
miner of iron ore and an iron-maker; Jeffer- 
son owned nail-works; and the history of 
their times shows a long list of distinguished 
names connected with manufacturing and 
mining enterprises. 

But the cotton-gin opened to the South a 
new field for energy and capital, which for 
fifty years yielded profits such as probably 
no other industry ever returned for so long 
a period. By this very fact it fastened 
slavery on the South for half a century 
longer than it would otherwise have existed. 
When in 1842-3 the decline in cotton 
brought down the, profits in its production 
to a lower basis, the energy and capital of 
the South once more turned towards indus- 
trial interests. This is illustrated in the 
fact that between 1850 and 1860 the South 
built 7562 miles of railroad, against 4712 
miles by the New England and Middle States 
combined. During the same decade the per- 
centage of gain in nearly all lines of. man- 
ufacturing was greater in the South. than 
in the whole country. But the war practical- 
ly destroyed the entire commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the South, and. brought 
about .a condition of poverty which none 
but those who passed through it have ever 
been able to understand. Following the war 
came the curse of reconstruction, and about 
1880, when the South saw the first glimmer 
of daylight, it turned its attention vigor 
ously to the rebuilding of its ruined indus- 
trial interests. In that year the total capi- 
tal invested in manufacturing in the South- 
ern States was $257,244,561; by 1900 this 
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The U. S. 
‘*Long Distance” 
Automobile Co.’s 


TOURING CARS 


Built for American Roads 





A bil 
utomobiles 
PANHARD, Cc. G. V. TYPE C. TONNEAU 
Renault, Mors Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 
Built for service, long runs and hill climbing. Simply 


operated, free from vibration. Each part easily 
reached, no intricate machinery to get out of order. 


TYPE A, RUNABOUT - - - - - $1250.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual’ interest to 
Automobilists. Sent free on request 


SmithsMabley U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


Seventh Ave., cor. 38th St., New York 110-114 West 41st Street, New York 
Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City , 


Distributers for the Quimby Alum- 
inum Automobile body, also parts 

and supplies for imported cars at | 
wholesale and retail. 
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she Locomobile is the best automobile. 


The LOCOSURREY illustrated above is one of our 1903 Steam Models. A fine 
Family Car for City or Country use. 

Improvements :—Steam, Water, and Air Pumps; Klinger Gauge; Pilot Light ; Very large Water and Fuel 

Tanks; Superheated Steam; Enlarged Boiler; Two Sets Independent Brakes; many other: attractive 

improvements. We are the pioneer builders of steam cars in this country, and have placed 5000 Loco- 

mobiles in the hands of customers. Our experience, therefore, is unequalled, and our cars are the best. 


The Locomobile Company of America, 7 East 42d Street, New York 


































Write for new booklets. Branches: Boston. Philadelphia, Chicago, Bridgeport, Ct., London, Paris 
° . * REDUCED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS 
Fic: everybody Special pencils via Pennsylvania Railread, account meeting National 
that writes, for special pur- Manufacturers Association. $37.50 for the round trip 
from begin- from New York. Tickets on sale April.11, 12, and 13, 
ning school good going on date of sale, and pon returning to reach 
an f New York not later than April 19. By depositing tickets 
to ending { with joint agent at New Orleans between April 12 and 





19, arid payment of fee of 50 cents, an extension of final 
return limit may be obtained to reach New York not 
later than April 30. Proportionate rates from other 
points. 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 

















THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 





Buffalo Lithia 


Water 


** NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’”’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Prof. Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 
‘‘After more than twenty years’ of practice, I have no hesitation in stating that for 


prompt results I have found IN PREVENT- 
pothing to compare with DUEFALO LITHIA WATER ING uric AcID 


DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ 


‘“*TIAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS.”’ 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, of New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: ‘‘1 have made sufficient use 


fue BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


to be satisfied that it possesses very 
valuable therapeutic properties. In the 


Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting 
the urinary organs, it may be relied upon to give most satisfactory results.’’ 
‘*THE MOST VALUABLE MINERAL WATER IN USE.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: 


“Tn all cases of BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE 1 have found BUFFALO L 


of the greatest 
service in in- 


creasing the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In certain 
cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimination of URATES and 
URIC ACID, it is often the only remedy necessary. In GOUT and RHEUSIATISII1 


it is highly beneficial. as the most valuable 
Ihave long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER mineral water in use.”’ 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


_____ Best ofall modern foods 





* GOUT & RHEUMATIS™M 
Usethe Great English Remedy den) 
BLAIR’S PILLS a 
Seas ines 8 BA 





“_ PISO’S CURE FOR 


5 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use FN 

w” in time. Sold by druggists. —] 
nn 
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MORPHINE $2.229°0R BAREt quRED. 


have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J. L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs, 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


1 
342 =~ 
(> Soe 
“\ PRIZES 
More made-more sold- WON 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS. combined, 


Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co,, 
HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 



































U 
TIL YOU'VE SEEN 
| gy UWANMTURE OUR STYLES 
o AND PRICES. 
N Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing-and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


It prevents all odor, giving 


The Most Economical 
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had increased to $1,153,202,368, or a gain 
of 348 per cent., whereas for the same period 
the capital invested in manufacturing in the 
whole country increased only 252 per cent. 
The value of the products of Southern fac- 
tories advanced from $457,454,777 in 1880 
to $1,463,643,177 in 1900, a gain of 222 per 
cent., whereas during the same period the 
value of the products of manufactories for 
the whole country increased only 142 per 
cent. 

Thus handicapped as the South was 
in 1880, starting in the depth of poverty as 
contrasted with the great progress and pros- 
perity of the North and West, and without 
any of the heavy immigration which helped 
to enrich the West, the South has made a 
percentage of gain greater than that of the 
whole country. That this gain is mainly due 
to the energy of Southern people is fully 
understood by those who have studied the 
subject, but the world at large has attrib- 
uted it mainly to the incoming of Northern 
and Western people. The South has never 
received from outside as much as it has 
given to other sections. In 1860 there were 
924,235 Southern-born whites living in other 
sections. They had crossed the mountains, 
and were leading pioneers in opening up the 
great empire of the West and the Pacific 
coast. At that time there were living in the 
South only 244,071 white people not born 
in that section, scarcely one-fourth as many 
as the Southern people living elsewhere. In 
1900 there were living in the South 758,000 
white people born elsewhere, but there were 
1,347,000 Southern - born whites living in 
other States. Thus for every Northern and 
Western man liying in the South, the South 
had two living in other sections. And these 
men who went out from the South and set- 
tled in the West and on the Pacific coast, in 
New York, and elsewhere, were men of great 
virility and activity. Their phenomenal suc- 
cess in the financial and industrial centres 
of the country demonstrates the stuff of which 
they were made. 

With all due credit to the 758,000 
people from the North and West living 
in the South in 1900 for what they have 
done, they have not been able to do as 
much for that section as the 1,347,000 South- 
ern-born whites living elsewhere have been 
able to do for their adopted homes. In 1860, 
12 per cent. of the Southern-born white peo- 
ple were living outside of the South, whereas 
in 1900 the figures had dropped to 9 per 
cent., showing an increasing tendency of the 
people of the South to remain at home and 
take part in the development of their own 
section. In 1860, of the South’s white pop- 
ulation 314 per cent. were born elsewhere, 
and in 1900, 5 per cent. 

Shifting of population directs the mind to 
another phase of Southern life. The increas- 
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NATURE'S 
REMEDY 


Constipation 














rHunyadi Janos) 


The Best Natural Laxative 
Mineral Water 


It acts speedily, safely and pleas- 
antly. Drink half a glass of 
Hunyadi Janos in the morning 
in case of indigestion, lack of ap- 
petite, foul breath and like forms 
of constitutional derangement, in- 
dicating torpidity of the liver. 
Avoid unscrupulous druggists; 


they sell worthless and 
often harmful substitutes. 
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SHREDDED © 
VAHEAT 
BISCUIT 


makes the most delicious toast 
because the heat can reach not 
only the outer surface of every 
shred but through the millions of 


pores it penetrates every particle. The 

digestive juices can enter just as readily 
} as the heat, and thus Shredded Whole 
i Wheat Biscuit is the most digestible 
\ food known. 


Send for ‘‘The Vital Question”? (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors), FREE. 











OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 





j Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


The second personally conducted tour to Old 
Point *Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the present season 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
day, March 28. ‘ 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route 
in both directions, transfers of passengers and 
baggage, hotel! accommodations at Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond, and Washington, and carriage 
ride about Richmond—in fact, every necessary 
expense for a period of six days—will be sold at rate 
of $36.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; 
$34.50 from Trenton; $33.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 


Ox.pv Point Comrort ONLy. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and _ three-fourths 
days’ board at Chamberlin Hotel, and good to re- 
turn direct by regular trains within six days, will 
be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $17.00 
from New York; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 













flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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ing tendency of settlement in the South from 
the North and West is accompanied by a 
stronger inclination on the part of negroes 
to make their homes outside the South, in 
spite of many discouragements. Up to 1860 
the great trend of negro migration, practical- 
ly involuntary, was toward the fresh lands 
of the Southwest. This movement, which 
was slowly destroying slavery in the older 
States in response to the same economic 
laws that had removed the institution from 
the North, was checked by the war. It has 
been renewed by the negro’s own initiative, 
but alongside of it is another, the results 
of which appear in the increases of the negro 
population during the past ten years of 49 
per cent. in Illinois, 46 per cent. in New 
Jersey, 45 per cent. in Pennsylvania, 44 per 
cent. in Massachusetts, and 41 per cent. in 
New York, the average increase for the whole 
country being about 18 per cent. Here is 
diffusion of the negro to become, with the 
settlement of Northerners in the South, one 
of the most efficient means of solving the 
vexing problem, in that it acquaints the 
whole country with the negro and strength- 
ens the conviction that he may be best guided 
for his own advantage, and for that of the 
country, by those people who have had the 
longest acquaintance with him. 

In 1860 the entire country made 884.474 
tons of pig iron; to-day the South alone is 
making over 3,000,000 tons, or more than 
three times as much. In 1860 the total 
output of bituminous coal in the United 
States was 5,775,077 tons; last year the 
South mined over 61,000,000 tons, Alabama 
alone having an output nearly double the 
total bituminous coal production of the 
whole country forty years ago. To-day the 
South has over 55,000 miles of railroads; the 
country had only 30,592 miles in 1860, and 
of this 9800 miles were in the Southern 
States. The value of the manufactured cot- 
ton goods of the South is now over $110,- 
000,000 a year, while the output in 1860 for 
the United States was only $115,000,000. The 


value of the lymber products of the coun- 


try in 1860 was $96,000,000, while to-day 
the South is annually marketing over $200,- 
000,000 worth. The South’s mineral and 
manufactured products in 1900 aggregated 
$1,620,000,000, against $1,900,000,000 for ‘the 
whole country in 1860. Then the country 
had 402 miles of street railways; now the 
South has nearly 3000 miles. Then the 
petroleum output was only 500,000 barrels; 
now the South is marketing over 20,000,000 
barrels a year, the output being limited 
only by transportation facilities, and it is, 
as lately expressed by a London expert, “ the 
Gibraltar of the lights and fuels of the 
world.” Even in banking capital we have 
nearly one-half as much as the United States 
had in 1860, viz., $205,000,000, against $420,- 
000,000. 

The trend of the world’s economic develop- 
ment is toward the South, for, as Andrew 
Carnegie is credited with having recently 
well said, in the past capital could draw raw 
material to it, and thus industry centred 
where capital was most abundant, but now 
raw material draws the capital, and domi- 
nates the development of industrial centres. 
Nature has done more than her share for 
the South. She has covered its mountains 
and its valleys with timber; she has bur- 
dened its hillsides with mineral wealth be- 
yond the power of imagination; she has 
given it coal and iron and cotton and oil, 
marbles and granites and clays; she has fur- 
nished it a variety of soils, which, accord- 
ing to their kind, need but to be “ tickled 
with the plough to laugh with the harvest ” 
of cotton or grain or sugar or rice or 
fruits. 

Against the poverty, the inexperience, the 


‘diseredit, and doubt at home and abroad of 


ourselves and our section of 1880, the South, 
thrilled with energy and hope, stands to- 
day recognized by the world as that section 
which of all others in this country or else- 
where has the greatest potentialities for the 
creation of wealth and the profitable em- 
ployment of its people. 
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Trade-Mark 


Chartreuse 


NOG GODES 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS PHENOMENAL FRENCH LI- 
QUEUR FOR 300 YEARS HAS BEEN 
THE PREFERRED AFTER-DINNER 
CORDIAL IN THE ROYAL HOUSE- 
HOLDS OF EUROPE AND ELITE 
OF THE WORLD'S SOCIETY 





, 
| Dainty, Delicious, Digestive 
: 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
¥ Sole Agents for United States. 
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To Make a Manhattan Cocktail, 


Fill tall glass with fine ice,over which pour a little 
Pour in one 
alf average drink Ked Top Rye whiskey, and same 


syrup. Add one dash Anyostura litters. 


quantity Italian Vermouth Stir well. Strain into cock 


tail glass. Add one Maraschinu cherry, or olive, or Pim- 


Olas, and serve. 


“If it's RED TOP RYE it’s rig 


FERI Disiitle 


NORWAY, 


Sweden, Russia 































Lloyd express steamer ‘‘ KAISERIN,” 
specially chartered for our party. 


RATES, $275 AND UP. 


illustrated programme. Programmes ready for 









$00. FRANK C. CLARK, 
111 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
9 State St.. BOSTON. 





_ , Lhe most delightful way to visit these 
interesting countriesis offered by our July 
2d Cruise of 42 days on the popular 


All necessary expenses included. Send for 
various European tours ranging from $260 
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H inn is assured if you insist upon having 6/7” 
\ Good Digestion your soup seasoned with winuennys eA ABASCO Si 


It stimulates and promotes a healthy, vigorous condition of the stomach. Try it once 


Sold by all grocers. Free Booklet on Request. Mc/LHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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On the Wing. 


Reputation travels like the wind. 
Over the Continent the Ameri- 
can Gentleman’s Whiskey— 











Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


has founded a 
new type, a new 
name for what 
is a 
Pure, Old 
Mellow 
Product. 





BALTIMORE RYE 7 

BOTTLED N A good thing 

“no 
to lip. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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BEGINNING OF THE MILLENNIUM 
The President says that on this trip west probably not a shot will be fired. 











Bicycle The 
Playing Overland 


Cards are Limited 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAIN 


world-wide IN THE WORLD 


Electric-lighted daily train. Less than 
three days Chicago to San Francisco. 


e rni j oo 
favorites. ee 


Two other fast ‘trains Chicago to the Coast 
without change daily. 


When you play with ‘“‘Bicycle”’ CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
Playing Cards you hold good UNION PACIFIC and 
Cards. Sold by dealers. Popular SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 
price. 29 backs. Order by name. Tickets on sale via this: line by all 
Design shown is ‘Motorcycle.’ ee 
Copyrighted, 1900, by 
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The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 28. 


— 
SDE 















































English Synonymes 


A new edition of this standard reference work is 
now ready. $/.25 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, One tast e convin ces 


explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 


get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. : 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. = 
Factory and General Office, Sphentnt, ©. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. - 


a Best of all modern foods 


NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL, 














